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in the present case any claim to pose as an explanation of the facts ? 
Hyperexcentric projection (sensation of doubled contact) is explained 
by the principle that we perceive in most instances the beginning of a 
movement, not its course. There is a saltus here, from molecular dis- 
placement to sensation, which it requires faith to take. 

Objectivity is given with sensation-content ; subjectivity comes later, 
with apprehension of the sensation-act. Rather, it seems to me, is the 
separation of the two concepts the secondary thing, not the origin of 
one of them from the other. The baby-consciousness that Dr. Dessoir 
observed was probably an objective-subjective chaos, not yet objective 
and subjective, and certainly not purely objective. Quite right is the 
emphasizing of the objective nature of the common sensations. 1 

The introduction concludes with a chapter on the classification of 
perceptions. Dr. Dessoir rejects the ' time-sense,' not without reason. 
The static sense goes altogether without mention, unless one count the 
'rapidity sense' as a sub-heading of it. In the writer's classification 
two principles cross one another, — those of nervous correlation and of 
localization. He speaks of total, organic, irradiatory, central, and sum- 
mation sensations. The special sections on the sense of pressure (in 
the course of which Dr. Dessoir proposes the word Haptics to cover all 
cutaneous sensibility with the exception of temperature-sensations) and 
the experiments upon temperature, I hope to notice in connection with 
the concluding parts of the research, as soon as these appear. If the 
author can furnish, even in rough, a psychology of the skin, he will have 
done good service. The chapters with which I have dealt here are of a 
preliminary character. There is much in them that stimulates to criti- 
cism : on the other hand they are throughout clearly and suggestively 
written. 

E. B. Titchener. 

Distinction and the Criticism of Beliefs. By Alfred Sidgwick. 
London and New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1892. — pp. viii, 279. 

This book has the inevitable demerits, as well as most of the possible 
merits, of a logical treatise. It is an abstract and formal discussion of 
principles, with constant tantalizing suggestions of rich concrete interest ; 
it circles round controversies the most vital with an air of judicial 
unconcern, and anon descends to the commonplace and even at times 
to the trivial. Yet it is the kind of book calculated to redeem logic 
from the charge of being a barren and altogether abstract science. For 

1 Why will not the author be consistent, and call these sensations " Gemein-«rc/- 
findungen"? Even when he describes them under the head of "total perceptions" 
he admits the element of feeling (p. 237). 
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the entire undertaking is informed with what might be called a practical 
purpose. The subject of discussion is the rights and wrongs of Casu- 
istry, or of the Socratic demand for Definitions and Distinctions in our 
thinking ; and, near the close of an inquiry which has never lost sight of 
this aim, the author says, "One main purpose of our inquiry was to 
raise at the end the question how far reasoned doubt must triumph over 
certainty, and whether a casuistic treatment of definitions need or need 
not eat the heart out of the faiths we live by" (p. 200). Again, "the 
chief incidental aims " of the book are described as " reflections on 
controversy, on the faults of language, and on the conflict between the 
rival ideals, faith and doubt " (p. 235). 

The treatise might be described as a plea for what the author calls 
the " rough distinction." This is defined by Mr. Sidgwick as " a dis- 
tinction where the contrasted notions, even at their sharpest (A and 
Non-A), cannot be applied with perfect exactness to actual cases, . . . 
but where a certain proportion of them belong to a doubtful border- 
land " (pp. 15, 16). Or "a rough distinction is a distinction that 
depends on a difference of degree " (p. 16). It is only in virtue of its 
applicability to concrete cases, or the reverse, that a distinction can be 
called "sharp" or "rough"; "ideally, there is never any difficulty 
about a distinction; whatever difficulty there is attaches only to its 
application" (p. 22). Mr. Sidgwick's purpose is "to show the extent 
and importance of unreal [or artificially sharp] distinctions — that is to 
say, of the disagreement between definite language and fluid facts . . . 
how far it is to be regarded as one of the permanent sources of faulty 
thinking and of needless heat of controversy " (pp. 78, 79). In the 
taking for " real " what are " unreal " distinctions, he finds the chief 
source of Ambiguity. "Ambiguity, in its most effective and trouble- 
some form, arises out of the ' real ' roughness of distinctions that are 
drawn by language as if they were perfectly sharp" (pp. 7, 8). What, 
then, he asks, are " the uses and abuses of rough distinction " ? More 
particularly, how does language " act as a drag upon the progress of 
knowledge "? For "we are all too ready to see in words a mysterious 
datum behind which it is impossible to go. It takes a long apprentice- 
ship to realities before we begin to get free from this illusion " (p. 20). 

The author bases this doctrine of the real " roughness " of distinctions 
upon the principle of the " Continuity of Nature." " Nature is full of 
examples of a development which appears in our clumsy and rigid lan- 
guage as self-contradiction. Every child that outgrows childhood, every 
seed or germ that becomes other than seed or germ, every fact that 
changes its character in the least degree, proves to us daily that the 
' Laws of Thought,' those pillars of elementary logic, are too ideal and 
abstract to be interpreted as referring to the actual things or particular 
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cases that names are supposed to denote" (p. 21). "In this way, 
therefore, the picture we get of distinctions in general is that they are 
really fluid, but artificially hard ; that the apparent absence of a border- 
land between (actual) A and Non-A is a result of our incomplete powers 
of vision wherever it is not a result of deliberately shutting our eyes to 
some of the facts. Either the transition is too quick for our clumsy 
observation, or in some way the process is hidden from us at present, 
and is therefore liable to become manifest whenever our observing 
power, or our insight into past history or remote places, shall become 
sufficiently improved " (p. 73). 

This vindication of " inexact " thinking reminds one of Aristotle's 
maxim, that the exactness of our treatment ought to be proportionate 
to the subject-matter of the inquiry; it is a modern version of that 
maxim, generalized (where Aristotle said some subjects are inexact, 
Mr. Sidgwick says alP), and founded on the doctrine of Evolution, which 
exhibits the " origin of species," and proves that the greatest and most 
obvious distinctions are the result of accumulation of the smallest and 
least perceptible variations. But instead of pursuing the inviting inquiry 
which he has thus opened up into the Logic of Evolution and discuss- 
ing, for example, how far the Hegelian dialectic, with its categories that 
" pass over " into one another, overcomes the defects of the Aristotelian 
logic with its rigid, static distinctions, and is adequate to the inter- 
pretation of the subtle processes of nature, Mr. Sidgwick turns his 
attention to the practical bearings of the doctrine of the "rough dis- 
tinction " upon the settlement of controversy. This turn of the discus- 
sion is disappointing to the more speculative reader, but is entirely in 
keeping with the object of the book, and no doubt more profitable for 
the audience he has especially in view. 

All thought, particularly as expressed in language, is convicted of 
" unreal distinctions." " Every distinction is rough if we choose to 
be strict in demanding applicability; the charge must, therefore, be 
admitted and yet somehow disarmed, if we are to avoid the deadlock 
into which the continuity of Nature at first appears to lead" (pp. 143, 
144). The charge is disarmed, and universal scepticism avoided, by 
considering the " relevancy " of the distinction to the " purpose " or 
" occasion." The validity of distinctions, it is maintained, is not abso- 
lute, but relative to the argument in which they are used ; and, relatively 
to the argument, a distinction may be legitimately interpreted as 
"sharp," while, absolutely and "really," it is only "rough." "For the 
essence of scepticism is casuistry, or the inquiry after a description 
which shall be applicable to actual cases, instead of merely general and 
abstract. We shall see that such an inquiry can never be satisfied, and 
that therein lies the strength of the sceptical attack ; but we shall also 
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see that it may be irrelevant to some special or passing purpose, and 
that by such irrelevance the destructive force of scepticism is limited " 
(pp. 12, 13). 

I have only been able to indicate the general argument of a book 
which I consider an important addition to the literature of the higher 
logic. As illustrative of the happy and incisive suggestion, conveyed in 
a style of unusual smoothness and lucidity, in which Mr. Sidgwick's 
pages abound, I take one or two sentences in which he characterizes 
the distinction between philosophy and common-sense. "Philosophy 
is only common-sense with leisure to push enquiry further than usual, 
while common-sense is only philosophy somewhat hurried and hardened 
by practical needs" (p. 35). Philosophy substitutes "a reasoned 
discrimination in place of a haphazard test" (p. 225). The method 
of the one is " the method of careful attention to details, or interest in 
exceptional cases " ; that of the other is " the method of taking short- 
cuts, or believing in general rules " (p. 226). 

James Seth. 

Kant's Kritik of Judgment. Translated with Introduction and 
Notes by J. H. Bernard, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College and Lect- 
urer in Divinity in the University of Dublin. London and New York, 
Macmillan & Co., r892. — pp. xlviii, 429. 

All students of Kant in this country have doubtless long felt that a 
translation of the Kritik der Urtheilskraft was much to be desired, and 
will welcome the present volume as an important and much needed 
accession to our philosophical literature. The only portions of this 
third Kritik hitherto translated into English, so far as I am aware, 
are the passages included in Professor Watson's Selections from Kant. 
The work as a whole, however, has not been up to this time accessible 
to students unacquainted with German, and even readers to whom that 
language presents no difficulties have been often brought to a stand by 
its involved clauses and cumbersome confusing constructions. 

There can, however, be no question of the importance of the Kritik 
of Judgment for a just comprehension of Kant's system. The portion 
which treats of the Teleological Judgment is his final expression regard- 
ing the ultimate relations which must be conceived between teleology 
and mechanism, freedom and necessity. It was the possibility of over- 
coming the opposition between these two categories — or rather of 
subordinating mechanism to teleology — that turned the youthful Fichte 
from Spinozism, and set him on fire to convert the world to Kantianism. 
" I have obtained from this philosophy," he says in one of his letters to 
Fraulein Rahn, " a nobler ideal, and do not now concern myself so much 



